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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF LAUNDERING 


Illinois is the home of one of the unique-enterprises in 
the nation. Fabrics and garments from commercial laun- 
dries and textile manufacturers throughout the United 
States are sent to the American Institute of Laundering, 
at Joliet, to be tested for washability and wearability. 
After the tests have been made, reports are sent to the 
laundries and manufacturers, and the impartial findings 
are accepted by customers, retailers, and Better Business 
Bureaus. 

While it is not strictly an enterprise, the AIL has 
grown up with the laundering industry. For over sixty 
years the history of the Institute has coincided with the 
important events in that industry. The Laundryowners 
National Association of the United States and Canada, 
organized in 1883, was a fraternal organization for many 
years. Because of the many laundry problems that arose, 
a program of educational and scientific research was un- 
dertaken; this was the first step in developing the or- 
ganization as a proving ground for the laundry industry. 
In 1922, the Laundryowners National Association of the 
United States and Canada became known as the Ameri- 
can Institute of Laundering. 

The research laboratory is primarily concerned with 
the study of laundering formulas and methods, as well as 
their effects on various types of fabrics. This scientific 
textile laboratory renders valuable service as a link be- 
tween the nation’s laundries and its textile producers. 
Modern laundries are interested not only in fabric recon- 
ditioning, but also in fabric conservation. Their washing 
formulas must provide a maximum strength retention as 
well as a maximum detergency. To check the washing 
formulas of the various laundries, the Institute sends 
swatches of standard textiles to the member laundries. 
These samples are laundered twenty times with the 
regular loads and then returned to the laboratory. Tests 
are made for retention of whiteness and tensile strength. 

When one of the laundries has a damaged textile, it 
may be sent to the Institute for a fabric analysis. Chemi- 
cal and microscopic tests often disclose that the cloth 
failure is unrelated to the laundering process. Various 
kinds of home pharmaceuticals, an automobile battery, 
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or even termites may have caused the damage reported. 

For the textile manufacturers, the laboratory con- 
ducts tests on fabrics and on completed garments. These 
tests concern the quality of cloth, colorfastness of fabrics, 
tension of the trimmings, and washability of the buttons. 
The construction of the finished product is checked, and 
only a certain degree of shrinkage is tolerated in awarding 
the Institute’s Laundry-Tested and Approved Seal. Such 
tests and laundry approval enable the housewife to pur- 


“chase washable textiles with greater assurance of their 


launderability and wearability. 

Laundering has, indeed, become a scientific procedure. 
Improved laundering methods rely upon efficient plant 
operation as well as the fabric tests, hence laundry equip- 
ment and methods are also tested at the laboratory. Fif- 
teen to twenty technicians are regularly engaged in 
research concerning such problems as production and en- 
gineering, sales and advertising, accounting systems and 
laundry management, and washroom and textile prottems. 

The Institute is financed by membership dues, by the 
sale of specially prepared business forms and field services 
to members, by charges to manufacturers for laboratory 
work, and by the Commercial Laundry Department of the 
Institute. The Institute primarily serves the 4,500 member 
laundries in the United States and Canada; however, 
pamphlets for public distribution are sometimes published. 
Member laundries account for 85 per cent of the national 
volume of family laundry work which is commercially 
processed, and are located in all the forty-eight states. 

The Commercial Laundry is a distinct advantage to the 
Institute, because laboratory tests and findings can be 
checked and verified under actual plant conditions. Here, 
launderers may be trained in the methods and in the use 
of productive techniques developed by the Institute. 

By using the scientific approach in solving their 
mutual problems, launderers have not only progressed the 
industry, but have created confidence among the con- 
sumers. Because of the constant research in laundry 
techniques and textile testing, the public now has greater 
assurance of the life expectancy, serviceability, and laun- 
derability of all washables. 
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POSTWAR FOREIGN TRADE 


The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act has been extended 
for another three years. The Act, originally passed in 
1934, has had three previous extensions. Under the ex- 
tended Act, tariff reductions may be made up to 50 per 
cent in present rates in exchange for similar tariff re- 
ductions by other countries. This particular provision was 
essential because practically all of the reduced tariff 
bargaining power of the old Trade Agreements Act had 
been used_up. To illustrate, on 42 per cent of our dutiable 
imports based on 1939 values, duties had already been 
cut 50 per cent. On an additional 20 per cent the authority 
to cut tariffs had been partly, and in some cases almost 
wholly, used up. This left only 38 per cent of dutiable 
imports, on a 1939 basis, untouched. Approximately 90 per 
cent of our bargaining power with our two best customers 
—Canada and England—had been used up. The bargain- 
ing power with most Latin-American powers had like- 
wise been practically exhausted. 

No significant opposition to the bill appeared in the 


hearings. Certain partisan opposition was made whose — 


arguments rested upon the usual high-tariff arguments. 
The Act has been in operation eleven years and recipro- 
cal trade agreements have been made with 27 different 
nations. More than 1,200 import rates have been reduced, 
about 40 per cent of which have been reduced the full 
50 per cent limit in return for similar benefits to our 
exporters. The hardships placed on business have been 
few, if any. The Trade Act was supported by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, the Committee on Eco- 
nomic Development, farm and labor groups, and many 
industrialists. 

The prewar trade policies of nations throughout the 
world were protectionistic. We were not the only nation 


with trade barriers. Foreign nations which complained 


loudest of our exclusion policies were guilty of setting 
up obstacles to the admission of our goods. Thus, the 
reciprocal trade agreements were designed to give our 
negotiators the power to bargain for reductions in tariffs 
imposed upon our own exports. In other words, we buy 
concessions by offering concessions. The record indicates 
that we have generally driven “hard bargains” with the 
nations with whom agreements were signed. 

There is every reason to believe that a renewal of the 


bargaining power as provided by the Act is necessary in 
postwar trade. The world is still suffering from a sort of 
economic shell-shock and some nations may attempt to 
follow tariff and subsidy policies designed to make them 
economically self-sufficient. Also, the dread of mass un- 
employment, idle plants, closed markets, and political tur- 
moil is very real. The commodities entering into export 
and import, the trading units—whether they are cartels or 
the great trusts of Russia, the methods of finance now 
that we are the greatest creditor nation—these are but a 
few of the many problems which must be dealt with 
wisely. The State Department must be in a position to 
deal with seen and unforeseen contingencies which are 
bound to rise in world trade. 

One must be cautious in indulging in export fantasies, 
Some maintain that our foreign trade after the war will 
be five times the average of the prewar years or three 
times more than our best year. Some expect our exports 
to provide as many as 5,000,000 jobs. The Secretary of 
Commerce speaks of a yearly volume of 12 to 15 billion 
dollars, which would be four times as much as the 1932- 
39 average. In the lush years of 1924-29, the average was 
$4,500,000,000. Our “cash” exports (non lend-lease) have 
been about $3,000,000,000 a year during the war. With 
lend-lease added, the totals do not reach $15,000,000,000. 
All things considered, a $5,000,000,000 volume of exports 
appears more likely in the first postwar years. We may 
not be expected to support heavy exports so long as our 
domestic demand is unsatisfied. 

The British have no such ambitious hopes. They are 
talking in terms of a 50 per cent increase in export. 
Much of their trade and many valuable concessions have 
been lost to them as a result of the war. They are sug- 
gesting that other nations (notably the United States, 
France, and China) use “moral restraint” in refraining 
from invading their former trade areas. The items of 
export and import of all nations in trade with one another 
may be materially changed after the war. Some nations 
will be taking more and others will have nothing to ex- 
port. It is apparent, however, that foreign trade will have 
a great political as well as economic significance in keep- 
ing world peace. 

The provisions of the Bretton Woods Agreements, 
covering currency stabilization and the Export-Import 
Bank, are designed to facilitate commerce and _ break 
down economic isolation. The Bretton Woods pact does 
not mean that all hurdles for expanding postwar foreign 
trade are cleared. Many important questions are un- 
answered which have the effect of trade barriers. For ex- 
ample, how far will Congress go in financing overseas 
trade by extending credit to foreign nations? Will larger 
loans by the Export-Import Bank be authorized? Will 
special credit be granted to some nations and not to 
others? These are but a few of the unanswered questions. 
It is significant to note that the machinery of the Bretton 
Woods pact will not start to operate until near the end 
of 1946. In the meantime, many things could happen 
which would change the world trade picture materially. 

Any danger of sudden disruptive reduction in tariff 
barriers by reciprocal agreements is most remote; in fact, 
the other extreme is the more to be feared as desperate 
defense measures that may be used by some nations. We 
will be in much better bargaining position in the World 
Trade parley scheduled early in 1946 since we have taken 
a definite stand for reciprocal agreements. Progress in re- 
storing trade relations is bound to be slow, but reciprocity 
in trade is a step in the direction of world peace. 
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The war with Japan has ended with the same dramiatic 
suddenness with which it began. With the end of World 
War II comes the. hope of the entire civilized world that 
this is the last war for all time. The cost of the global 
conflict in blood and in dollars remains for the future 
historian to compute. Surviving nations face the task of 
restoration and repair of damaged or practically ruined 
economies. This nation alone has escaped the ravages of 
conflict. Ours is not a problem of clearing away the 
rubble of war but one of changing the greatest machine 
for making war materials into an equally great or greater 
machine for supplying civilian wants at home and abroad. 

The inordinately great industrial capacity of our war 
production industries was brought to a peak over a period 
of years. Now, certain of the producing units have 
stopped operations completely and others will gradually 
come to a halt. Some cutbacks were made early in the 
year on a graduated scale; now, however, immediate can- 
cellation of contracts running into many billions of dol- 
lars and releases of production controls are matters of 
almost daily announcement. Neither government nor in- 
dustry was prepared for the sudden ending. In many 
respects, the tasks of reconversion are thus made more 
dificult. On the other hand, the element of uncertainty 
is removed and our full efforts can be devoted to normal 
peacetime production. 

Prospects for the next few months are problematical. 
Unemployment, which stood at about 1,500,000 in mid- 
August, will not reach its peak much short of the next 
six months, at which time it may be as many as 8 millions. 
In the meantime many workers will be absorbed by recon- 
verted industries, but it is physically impossible for them 
to take up much of the slack so soon. Numerous essen- 


HIGH LIGHTS OF THE NATION’S BUSINESS— AUGUST | 


tial materials have been made available for reconver- 
sion in the past few days; many consumers’ goods may be 
on the markets months in advance of former expectations. 
Several important unsolved problems confront indus- 
try. Price controls have not been abandoned, but manage- 
ment has been told that it may raise wages if the increase 
does not affect the price of the product and, hence, the 
established ceiling. The wage-price relationship seems to 
have been forgotten as does the Little Steel Formula. 
Since many labor unions have renounced their no-strike 
pledge and have made heavy demands for wage increases, 
peace on the labor front appears none too certain. 
Stability of economic forces in the next few months 
would be the surest guarantee of a period of protracted 
business prosperity for both industry and agriculture. 
Sharp reductions in war expenditures point to changes 
in the national tax structure. Industry would appreciate 
some relief from government restrictions and a status 
more consistent with the traditional concept of free 
enterprise. There may be a temporary recession limited, 
in duration, by the time necessary for reconversion. If 
our economic forces are carefully marshalled and the 
volatile inflationary factors consistently controlled, we 
can look forward to several years of marked prosperity. 
Some have held that the boom of the 20’s was due in 
large part to the great amount of building construction 
and the expansion of the automotive industry. These 
great industries, with hundreds of other new products 
and enterprises, if allowed reasonable opportunity should 
carry industrial output to unheard-of levels. The next 
few months are critically important in setting the pattern 
for future industrial development. ' 


HIGH LIGHTS OF ILLINOIS BUSINESS— AUGUST 


The end of the war in the Pacific has brought changes 
in Illinois business similar to those experienced elsewhere 
in the nation. Business activity in the State had been 
falling off since March because of early cutbacks, but 
sharper declines occurred in June and July. By the end 
of August many of the great Illinois war industries had 
closed completely. Certain important aircraft and ord- 
nance industries in the Chicago area and shipbuilding 
and munitions plants elsewhere in the State were among 
those which ceased operations. These conditions largely 
account for the sharp declines of 4.2 per cent in employ- 
ment and 6.3 per cent in pay rolls for the manufacturing 
industries in July. 

However, as was pointed out in the May issue of the 
Review, the diversification of industry in IIlinois bids fair 
to make the shock less severe than in most other states. 
Additional workers will be needed at once in the great 
farm machinery, steel, coal, meat packing, shoe manu- 
facturing, transportation, and many other industries. It 
may be that the State can soon absorb her unemployed 
workers with little loss except that of the time required 
for transferrals. 

Indeed, surveys show that by the last week in August 
1,450 Illinois war plants had already reconverted to 
normal production and were giving full employment to 
wartime employees. Many industries will go on prac- 
tically uninterrupted; their few reconversion problems 
will be easily solved. This group includes the mining and 


petroleum industries, the meat packers, and manufac- 
turers of farm implements, among others. 

The “broad, green fields” will continue to produce 
corn, wheat, and soybeans and to provide pasturage for 
livestock. Favorable weather recently has been most help- 
ful to the important crops. Although corn production is 
expected to fall below that of last year, it will probably 
exceed the 1934-43 average by about one-tenth. Soybean 
prospects have improved. Peach and apple crops are re- 
ported well above the average yield. 

It is likely that building construction will be a leading 
business activity in the State in the next months and 
years. Plans for State-wide construction of institutional 
buildings are well advanced, and many new residential 
units are badly needed, especially in the cities and larger 
towns. As soon as necessary materials are available, 
these projects will go forward rapidly, providing both 
better homes and jobs for Illinois citizens. 

While the total amount of individual savings is not 
known, the average weekly wage which has prevailed 
throughout the State for some years has afforded the 
majority of workers an opportunity for a comfortable 
backlog of funds as insurance against any protracted loss 
of earning power. 

Thus, the over-all picture indicates that the State may 
not fare so badly in this crucial period, despite curtail- 
ment of war industries with the attendant problems of 
shifts in the labor force and temporary unemployment 
for some of her factory workers. 
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Comparative Changes in Illinois Business 


Percentage changes between July, 1944, and July, 1945, 
in various indicators which measure business activity in 
Illinois are shown in Chart 1 and Table I. 

The largest increases occurred in building permits, 
82.1 per cent, and in construction contracts awarded, 30.8 
per cent, and gave a favorable tone to the improvement in 
the building trade. 

Increases were recorded for department store sales, 
14.0 per cent; life insurance sales, 11.2 per cent; farm 
prices, 6.0 per cent; and cost of living-in Chicago, 1.7 
per cent. However, bank debits decreased 7.6 per cent. 

Electric power consumption increased 0.7 per cent, 
whereas coal production and petroleum production de- 
creased 7.4 per cent and 1.1 per cent, respectively. 

Employment in all reporting industries declined 11.2 
per cent, and that in manufacturing industries 13.7 per 
cent. Pay rolls also decreased 9.3 per cent and 11.8 per 
cent, respectively, for the same classifications. 

A comparison of the July, 1945, figures with those for 
June shows a rather large increase in building permits, 
26.5 per cent. Substantial decreases occurred in construc- 
tion contracts awarded, 53.5 per cent; bank debits, 23.5 
per cent; coal production, 18.2 per cent; and department 
store sales, 14.0 per cent. 


TABLE I 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN ILLINOIS BUSINESS 


July, 1945 

Percentage Change 
Indicators from 
July June | 1939= 

1944 1945 100 

— 7.6| —23.5 | 199.2 
Building permits*................. +82.1 | +26.5 | 132.1 
— 7.4| —18.2 | 136.0 
Construction contracts awarded‘....} +30.8 | —53.5 | 77.6 
Cost of living in Chicago®.......... + 1.7 | + 0.2 | 128.4 
Department store sales®...........| +14.0 | —14.0 | 163.6 
Electric power consumption’. ...... + — 2.0] 178.8 
Employment, industry*?............ —11.2 | — 3.6 | 124.3 
Employment, manufacturing?......| —13.7 | — 4.2 | 134.0 
« + 6.0} — 0.5 | 175.0 
Life insurance sales (ordinary)*..... +11.2 — 4.3 | 118.9 
Pay rolls, industry*............... — 5.2 | 224.2 
Pay rolls, manufacturing®.......... —11.8 | — 6.3 | 256.6 
Petroleum production™............ — 1.1 | + 4.1 281.5 


*Board of Governors of Federal Reserve System; “Illinois 
Department of Labor; “Illinois Department of Mines and Min- 
erals; *F. W. Dodge Corporation; "Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Chicago Regional Office; ‘Bureau of the Census; "Illi- 
nois Commerce Commission; ‘Illinois Cooperative Crop Re- 
porting Service; “Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, 
Hartford, Connecticut; “State Geological Survey. 


Wholesale Prices 


The index of wholesale prices on the 1926 base was 105.9 
for July, 1945, an increase of 1.7 per cent over that for 
July, 1944. Increases occurred for farm products, 3.9 per 
cent; textile products, 1.6 per cent; hides and leather 
products, 1.5 per cent; building materials, 1.4 per cent; 
fuel and lighting materials, 1.3 per cent; foods, and 
metals and metal products, 1.0 per cent each; and house 
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Chart 1— Percentage Changes in Illinois Business, 
July, 1944, to July, 1945 


furnishing goods, 0.2 per cent. Chemicals and _ allied 
products decreased 0.2 per cent. 

The decrease of 0.2 per cent from the June index, 
which was the highest point reached since January, 1921, 
was due to declines of 1.1 per cent in farm products and 
0.6 per cent in foods. 


TABLE II 
WHOLESALE PRICES 
July, 1945 
Percentage Change 
Commodity from Index 
1926 = 
July June 100 
1944 1945 
All commodities............ +1.7 —0.2 105.9 
Farm products............... +3.9 —1.1 129.0 
Hides and leather products....| +1.5 0.0 118.0 
+1.6 0.0 99.6 
Fuel and lighting materials....} +1.3 +0.5 84.3 
Metals and metal products..... +1.0 0.0 104.7 
Building materials............ +1.4 +0.1 117.5 
Chemicals and allied products..| —0.2 +0.3 95.3 
House furnishing goods........ +0.2 0.0 104.5 
Miscellaneous commodities. ... . +1.3 0.0 94.8 
Raw materials................ 3.4 —0.6 117.5 
Semimanufactured articles... .. +1.5 —0.1 95.3 
Manufactured articles......... +0.9 0.0 101.8 
All commodities other than 
farm products. +1.1 0.0 100.7 
All commodities other than 
farm products and food...... +1.2 +0.1 99.7 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Bank Debits 


(Bank debits represent the dollar value of checks drawn 
against individual bank deposits. Approximately 90 per 
cent of all goods, property, and services is paid for by 
checks drawn upon individual bank accounts. Bank debits 
are regarded as indicators of the general trend of business. 
They are not so indicative when applied solely to New 
York and Chicago, since great transfers of funds take 

place between those cities. When taken as a whole, bank 
febits do indicate the general trend of business; however, 
changes in bank debits of Illinois cities other than Chicago 
are more significant to the businessman. American people, 
more than any other people, pay their bills with checks 
drawn on individual accounts.) 


For July, 1945, bank debits in the fifteen reporting 
Illinois cities were 7.6 per cent lower than those of July, 


FINANCE 


1944, and 23.5 per cent below those of June, 1945. How- 
ever, the amounts for July, 1944, and for June, 1945, were 
influenced by the Fifth and the Seventh War Loan 
Drives, respectively, and declines were naturally to be 
expected. Since ability to buy depends on the amount 
spent previously, investment in bonds would affect pur- 
chases for the succeeding month. 

There was a decrease from the July, 1944, bank debits 
amounting to 6.1 per cent for the Chicago Federal Re- 
serve district, but increases of 4.8 per cent and 8.6 per 
cent, respectively, for the St. Louis district and for the 
United States. Declines from the June, 1945, figures oc- 
curred, amounting to 21.8 per cent, 17.4 per cent, and 
19.3 per cent, respectively. 


TABLE III 
BANK DEBITS IN FIFTEEN ILLINOIS CITIES 
(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 


Percentage Change 
July, 1945, from 
City July July June 

1945 1944 1945 July June 

1944 1945 

$6,214,838 $6,724,750 $8,125,805 — 7.6 —23.5 
5, 709; 572 6,217, 534 7,544,679 — 8.2 —24.3 
19, 562 18,110 22,078 + 8.0 —11.4. 
East St. Louis and National Stock Yards.......... 70,708 78, 975 80 ,679 —10.5 —12.4 
13,215 13 549 16,294 — 2.5 —18.9 
16,942 18,204 18,775 — 6.9 — 98 


Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 


_ Life Insurance Sales 


(Life insurance sales data are related to the financial con- 
ditions of individuals and particularly businessmen, because 
life insurance contracts are a form of savings.) 

The $55,730,000 for ordinary life insurance sales in 
Illinois in July, 1945, was an increase of 11.2 per cent 
over those for July, 1944, but a decrease of 4.3 per cent 
from those of the preceding month. Sales in the United 
States increased 11.7 per cent, and decreased 4.3 per cent, 
respectively, in the corresponding periods. 


Cash Farm Income 


Cash farm income as reported by the United States 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, for May, 1945, was 
$96,725,000, a decrease of 5.7 per cent from that of a 
year ago, but 8.9 per cent higher than the amount for the 
previous month. For corresponding periods, cash farm in- 
come in the United States increased 0.2 per cent and 2.4 
per cent, respectively. Illinois farm income for the first 
five months of 1945 was 8.8 per cent lower than for the 
same period in 1944, 


Commercial Failures 


Illinois had only one commercial failure with liabilities 
of $5,000 in June, 1945, as compared with 12 failures with 
liabilities of $113,000 in June, 1944. For the first half of 
1945, there were 24 failures with liabilities of $551,000, 
whereas for the same period in 1944 there were 66 fail- 
ures with liabilities of $709,000. 


TABLE IV 
COMMERCIAL FAILURES IN ILLINOIS 


(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 


June January-June 
Year 
Failures| Liabilities | Failures | Liabilities 
12 113 66 709 
19 114 174 1,143 
72 568 467 5,056 
68 595 558 5,113 


Source: Dun's Statistical Review. 
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PRODUCTION 
Coal 


Coal production of shipping mines in Illinois for July, 
1945, was 4,944,124 tons, a decrease of 7.4 per cent from 
that of July, 1944, and of 182 per cent from that of 
June, 1945. The output for the month was 36.0 per cent 
above the average for the period 1935-1939. 

Shaft mines reported 3,966,364 tons and strip mines 
accounted for 977,760 tons. The number of shipping 
mines reporting was 98; the number of men who worked 
was 24,971; and the average number of days worked 
was 19, 


Petroleum 


In July, 1945, petroleum production in Illinois was 6,306,- 
000 barrels, a decrease of 1.1 per cent from that of July 
last year but an increase of 4.1 per cent over that of 
June, 1945. Production for the first seven months of the 
year was 43,636,000 barrels, 4.0 per cent less than the 
amount produced in the same period a year ago. 

The number of new producing wells completed in 
July was 105 compared with 122 in the same month last 
year and 89 last month. The number completed in the 
first seven months of the year was 560 compared with 
629 in the first seven months of 1944. 


Electric Power Production 
(Electric power production is generally accepted as indic- 
ative of business activity; however, it is a measure of 
industrial output rather than of general business. Produc- 
tion differs from consumption by the amount of interstate 
transfers.) 

‘Electric power production in Illinois for June, 1945, 
as shown by the report of the Federal Power Commission, 
was 1,152,457,000 kilowatt hours, a decrease of 0.1 per 
cent from that of June, 1944, and of 6.1 per cent from 
that of May, 1945. 

The amount produced in the United States showed an 
increase of 1.3 per cent for June over that for June last 
year, but a decrease of 3.0 per. cent from that of May 
this year. 


Electric Power Consumption 


(Electric power consumption is commonly used as a 
measure of industrial activity since practically all indus- 
tries use electrical power to some extent.) 

The eleven largest electric utility companies in IIli- 
nois reported that in July, 1945, they sold ultimate con- 
sumers 999,805,471 kilowatt hours of electricity. This was 
an increase of 0.7 per cent over sales for July, 1944, and 
a decrease of 2.0 per cent from those for June, 1945. 


CONSTRUCTION 
Building Permits 


(As a measure of business activity, building permits serve 
to measure building operations planned rather than actual 
construction under way. Care must be taken in interpret- 
ing these data to allow for the lag which may occur be- 
tween the issuance of the permit and the commencement 
of the actual construction work. However, the status of 
construction is vital to labor because of the large body 
of workers engaged directly in erecting buildings and be- 


cause all workers are concerned in obtaining suitable 
dwellings at reasonable costs.) 

In July, 1945, building permits valued at $7,621,712 
were issued in 191 reporting Illinois cities, an increase 
of 82.1 per cent over the figure for July, 1944, and of 
26.5 per cent over that of June, 1945. 

The figure for new nonresidential building was more 
than triple that for July, 1944, whereas for the same com- 
parison new residential building increased 24.3 per cent, 
and additions, alterations, repairs, and installations, 69.7 
per cent. Compared with June, 1945, new nonresidential 
building permits almost doubled, and additions, altera- 
tions, repairs, and installations increased 16.6 per cent, 
but new residential building decreased 3.0 per cent. 

Building permits issued in Illinois in the first seven 
months of the year amounted to $36,623,555, an increase 
of 20.6 per cent over the amount for the corresponding 
period in 1944. - 

The value of building permits in Chicago for July, 
1945, was $3,739,819, an increase of 61.1 per cent over 
those for July, 1944, and of 29.5 per cent over those of 
June, 1945. 


Construction Contracts Awarded 
(The record of the valuation of actual contracts awarded 
is even more indicative of construction activity than build- 
ing ‘permits. Permits indicate intentions to build, but con- 
tracts awarded are much more definite indications that 
the work will actually be accomplished.) 

The value of construction contracts awarded in July, 
1945, was $12,890,000, an increase of 30.8 per cent over 
those for July, 1944, but a decrease of 53.5 per cent from 
the June, 1945, figure. . 

The amount recorded for residential building was 
almost double that for July a year ago, whereas nonresi- 
dential building increased 50.8 per cent, making an in- 
crease of 70.6 per cent for total building, but public works 
and utilities decreased 15.5 per cent. 

The loss for the month can be attributed to declines 
of 79.0 per cent in public works and utilities and of 46.9 
per cent in nonresidential building, whereas the figure for 
residential building was two and one half times as large 
as in the preceding month. 

Contracts awarded for the first seven months of the 
year totaled $110,533,000, an increase of 63.8 per cent 
over those for the same period in 1944. 

The value of total construction awarded in the 37 
Eastern States in July, 1945, showed an increase of 35 
per cent over that for July last year and was 13 per cent 
more than in June this year. 


TABLE V 


CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 
IN ILLINOIS 


(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 


Percentage Change 
July, 1945, from 
July July June 
Type of Construction 1945 1944 1945 
July June 
1944 1945 


Total Construction. . |$12,890 $9,852 $27,750 +30.8 |— 53.5 


Total Building........ 9,047 5,302 9,473 +70.6|— 4.5 
Residential. ........ §,101 2,686 2,036 +89.9 |+150.5 
Nonresidential. ..... 3,946 2,616 7,437 +50.8 |— 46.9 

Public works and 

eee 3,843 4,550 18,277 —15.5 |— 79.0 


Source: F. W. Dodge Corporation. 
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RETAIL TRADE 


Department Stores 

(Department store statistics are well recognized and fre- 
quently used by businessmen as a measure of trading 
activity and retail distribution. Since department stores 
handle a broad and varied line of merchandise the volume 
of their sales is considered a rather reliable reflection of 
purchasing power.) 

Reports from 35 independent department stores in 
Illinois indicate that sales were 14 per cent higher in 
July, 1945, than in July, 1944, and 14 per cent lower than 
in June, 1945. Department store sales for the first seven 
months of the year were 11 per cent higher than in the 
corresponding period last year. Another thing to consider 
in thinking of department store sales is that sales of 
similar merchandise in apparel stores and in men’s and 
women’s specialty shops have experienced a sizeable in- 
crease in the same period. 

Chicago had 8 reporting independent department 
stores, whose sales for July, 1945, were 14 per cent 
higher than in July, 1944, the same percentage gain as 
that for the State. There was a decrease from the sales 
a month ago of 13 per cent. For the first seven months of 
1945, their sales were 10 per cent above those for the 
same period in 1944, 


TABLE VI 


RETAIL SALES OF ILLINOIS INDEPENDENT 
STORES BY KIND OF BUSINESS 


Percentage Change 
July, 1945, from 
Kind of Business 

July June 
1944 1945 
DEPARTMENT STORES........... +14 —14 
OTHER KINDS OF BUSINESS..... + 3 —10 
Grocery stores (without fresh meats) -1 — 3 
Combination stores (groceries, meats) —4 -—4 
Meat markets, fish markets........ —20 — 8 
Candy, nut, confectionery stores... + 7 —4 
Eating and Drinking Places......... 0 —2 
Restaurants, cafeterias, lunchrooms - 1 — 3 
General Stores (with foods).......... — 6 -—7 
Dry Goods and General Mdse. Stores. . +2 —14 
Men’s clothing and furnishing stores +15 —39 
Family clothing stores............ + 9 —22 
Women’s ready-to-wear stores: .... +21 —24 
Automotive Group. ...............- — 8 8 
Motor-vehicle dealers............. — 8 — 8 
Furniture-Household-Radio Group. . . +16 — 8 
+13 —10 
Household appliance dealers....... +48 +25 

Lumber-Building-Hardware Group. . . 0 
Lumber-building materials dealers . . - 5 — 1 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 


Other Kinds of Business 


Sales of 1,789 independent retail stores other than de- 
partment stores in Iilinois for July, 1945, were 3 per cent 
higher than those for the corresponding month last year, 
but 10 per cent lower than last month. The amount for 
the January-July period of 1945 was 5 per cent higher 
than for the same period last year. 

Increases in sales for July, 1945, as compared with 
those for the same month a year ago, were reported for 
household appliance dealers, 48 per cent; women’s ready- 
to-wear stores, 21 per cent; filling stations, 19 per cent; 
florists and the furniture-household-radio group, 16 per 
cent each; the apparel group and men’s clothing and 
furnishings stores, 15 per cent each; hardware stores 
and furniture stores, 13 per cent each; jewelry stores and 
family clothing stores, 9 per cent each; drug stores and 
candy, nut, and confectionery stores, 7 per cent, each; 
dry goods and general merchandise stores, 2 per cent; and 
drinking places, 1 per cent. Decreases occurred for meat 
and fish markets, 20 per cent, and for nine other classi- 
fications. 

Compared with figures a month ago, the following de- 


creases occurred: men’s clothing and furnishing stores, © 


39 per cent; the apparel group, 28 per cent; florists, 25 
per cent; women’s ready-to-wear stores, 24 per cent; 
family clothing stores, 22 per cent; jewelry stores, 16 per 
cent; dry goods and general merchandise stores, 14 per 
cent; and shoe stores and furniture stores, 10 per cent 
each. Fifteen other categories had decreases varying from 
1 per cent to 9 per cent. Only four classifications showed 


increases, the largest being 25 per cent for household 


appliance dealers. 

Chicago had 585 reporting independent retail stores 
other than department stores, whose sales for July were 
3 per cent above those for July, 1944, but 13 per cent 
lower than those for June this year. Sales for the first 
seven months of the year were 5 per cent higher than 
those for the corresponding period in 1944. 


TABLE VII 


RETAIL SALES OF ILLINOIS INDEPENDENT 
STORES BY CITY AND POPULATION GROUP 


Percentage Change 
July, 1945, from 
City and Population Group 
July June 
1944 1945 
Cities—100,000 and over.......... +7 —13 
Cities—50,000 to 99,999........... + 3 —17> 
— 8 —22 
+14 —18 
Cities—25,000 to 49,999........... +11 —12 
Rock Island-Moline............ +10 —14 
Cities—10,000 to 24,999........... + 3 —10 
Cities—5,000 to 9, + 2 6 
Cities—2,500 to 4,999............. —4 — 3 
Places of less than 2,500......... + 3 0 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


(Factory employment data are collected from reports 
made by cooperating firms. The changes are recorded 
month by month from data supplied by identical firms; 
thus the change in employment in one month is on a 
comparable basis with the previous month. 

Pay rolls refer to the amount of money paid to wage 
earners employed in the reporting establishments. There 
are many other sources of income besides pay rolls. 
Therefore, the value of the pay-roll data depends upon 
the type of employment and income of the area. The pay- 
roll funds flow mainly into consumption-goods markets.) 

In July, 1945, employment, as reported by a sample 
group of Illinois industrial establishments, was 3.6 per 
cent less than in June, and pay rolls for the same group 
declined 5.2 per cent. Employment declined 11.2 per cent 
from that of July, 1944, and pay rolls were down 9.3 
per cent. 

Employment in the manufacturing establishments was 
4.2 per cent less than in June. Declines occurred in rubber 
products, 9.0 per cent; chemicals and allied products, 6.9 
per cent; transportation equipment, 5.5 per cent; metals 
and machinery, 5.2 per cent; clothing and millinery, 5.0 
per cent; textiles, 3.2 per cent; leather and allied products, 


2.1 per cent; and wood and allied products, 0.7 per cent. 
Pay rolls declined 6.3 per cent because of decreases in 
rubber products, 9.8 per cent; chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts, 8.7 per cent; transportation equipment, 8.4 per cent; 
clothing and millinery, 7.5 per cent; metals and ma- 
chinery, 7.2 per cent; textiles, 7.1 per cent; wood and 
allied products, 2.3 per cent; leather and allied products, 
1.4 per cent; stone, clay, and glass, 1.3 per cent; paper 
goods, printing, and publishing, 1.1 per cent; and food, 
beverages, and tobacco, 0.6 per cent. 

Nonmanufacturing industries showed a decrease of 
1.5 per cent in the July, 1945, employment figure from 
that of June, 1945, and recorded a 0.7 per cent decline 
for the pay roll comparison. The largest decline in 
employment was for mail order houses, 6.9 per cent, 
and that for pay rolls was 17.3 per cent for coal mining. 

Weekly earnings for Illinois workers for all reporting 
industries were $46.33 and for nonmanufacturing indus- 
tries they were $38.76. In the manufacturing industries 
earnings were $53.82 for men, $34.04 for women, and 
$48.65 for the two combined, the lowest ye for any 
month up to the present time in 1945. 


TABLE VIII 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS FOR 
ILLINOIS REPORTING ESTABLISHMENTS BY CITY 


Percentage Change July, 1945, from June, 1945 
City—Area 
All Reporting Manufacturing Nonmanufacturing 
Establishments Establishments Establishments 
Employment Pay Rolls | Employment Pay Rolls | Employment Pay Rolls 

— 3.6 — 5.2. — 4.2 — 6.3 —1.5 — 0.7 
CHICAGO METROPOLITAN AREA.. — 3.6 -— 4.9 — 4.4 — 6.5 —1.7 + 1.2 
— 3.6 — 45 — 4.5 — 6.2 —1.2 + 1.2 
Waukegan-North Chicago.............. — 3.8 — 4.5 — 4.0 — 5.0 —1.3 -— 0.1 
Other suburban areas.................. — 4.0 — 6.9 — 3.9 — 7.8 —4.8 + 1.8 
DOWNSTATE AREA.......... apn pot — 3.5 — 6.1 — 3.8 — 5.9 —1.6 — 7.3 
Alton-Wood River area................ — 1.0 — 7.7 — 1.1 — 7.7 +8.1 — 4.4 
Bloomington-Normal.................. — 0.6 — 0.7 — 1.4 — 1.2 +4.2 + 5.2 
dip — 9.5 —16.2 —10.1 —16.9 —0.1 + 4.4 
ee ee — 2.8 — 2.8 — 3.5 — 3.9 0.0 + 1.9 
— 2.8 + 2.1 — 3.0 — 2.2 
— 3.6 + 2.4 — 3.5 + 2.6 
— 8.2 5.5 — 8.3 5.5 ‘ 
6.7 — 7.0 — 6.8 7.2 —5.3 — 0.6 

ankakee-Bradley area................ — 2.3 — 8.6 — 2.0 — 8.9 
— 1.1 — 1.5 — 1.3 — 1.5 
La Salle-Peru-Oglesby.................. + 2.6 + 0.4 + 2.8 + 0.4 
Peoria-Pekin area.................--.. — 1.1 — 0.6 — 1:0 — 1.0 -1.7 + 2.7 
Rock Island. .......... — 0.3 — 1.2 — 0.3 — 1.3 
— 1.4 — 1.6 — 1.3 — 2.6 —1.5 + 
Palle. — 0.4 — 9.3 0.5 — 9.6 

Source: Illinois Department of Labor. 
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(The cost of living is a price barometer, not a measure of 
the total amount spent for family living. The cost of living 
meesures the changes in prices of food, clothing, rent, 
fuel, house furnishings, transportation, personal services, 
and a variety of miscellaneous goods purchased by fam- 
ilies of moderate income. Cost of food accounts for 
over 40 per cent of the index. The index does not measure 
changes in the expenditures of the average family for 
consumers’ goods and services. It measures only the 
changes in family expenditures resulting from price 
changes. The index is very important when related to 
consumers’ earnings.) 

The index of the cost of living in Chicago on the 1935- 
1939 base was 128.4 for July, 1945, an increase of 1.7 
per cent over that for July, 1944, and of 0.2 per cent 
over that of June, 1945. The rise in the cost of living 
over the figure for a year ago was the result of increases 
in the cost of clothing, 6.0 per cent; miscellaneous items, 
2.1 per cent; food, 1.5 per cent; and fuel, electricity and 
ice, 1.2 per cent. The cost of house furnishings declined 
1.5 per cent. 

The increase of 0.2 per cent for the month in the index 
for all items was due to increases in the cost of fuel, 
electricity and ice, 0.5 per cent; food, 0.4 per cent; and 


* clothing, 0.2 per cent. Clothing prices increased because 


of advances in the cost of men’s overalls and women’s 
cotton dresses and lingerie. Higher prices for anthracite 


TABLE IX 
COST OF LIVING IN CHICAGO 
Percentage Change 
July, 1945, from Index 
Commodity 1935-1939 = 
July June 100 
1944 1945 
Clothing... . . +6.0 +0.2 140.2 
Fuel, electricity, and ice +1.2 +0.5 106.4 
House furnishings. ... . . —1.5 —1.5 136.7 
Miscellaneous......... +2.1 0.0 122.3 


*June survey. 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional 
Office. 


COST OF LIVING 


coal caused the advance in the fuel, electricity, and ice 
group. There was no change in the price of miscellaneous 
items. Lower prices for cook stoves contributed to the 
decline of 1.5 per cent in the household furnishings group. 


Retail Food Prices 


The rise of 1.5 per cent in the cost of food in Chicago 
for July, 1945, over that for July a year ago was due to 
increases in the cost of all items except cereals and 
bakery goods, which decreased 0.7 per cent. However, 
the rises were slight except for increases in the price of 
eggs, 4.5 per cent; fresh fruits and vegetables, 2.4 per 
cent; and sugar and sweets, 1.1 per cent. The 0.4 per 
cent gain over the index for the preceding month was 
chiefly the result of an increase of 6.9 per cent in the 
price of eggs. 

In July, 1945, the price of food in Peoria was 3.1 per 
cent above that for July, 1944. Increases occurred in the 
price of eggs, 17.8 per cent; fresh fruits and vegetables, 
12.3 per cent; dried fruits and vegetables, 3.2 per cent; 
canned fruits and vegetables, 2.0 per cent; fats and oils, 
0.9 per cent; and cereals and bakery goods, 0.5 per cent. 
However, some prices declined: sugar and sweets, 3.2 
per cent; meats, 0.9 per cent; dairy products, 0.4 per 
cent; and beverages, 0.3 per cent. The gain of 0.1 per cent 
for the month was mainly due to a rise of 8.9 per cent in 
the price of eggs. The price of fresh fruits and vegetables 
declined 1.2 per cent. . 

There was a slight increase, 0.3 per cent, in the cost 
of food in Springfield in Tuly, 1945, over that for the 
same month a year ago. The price of eggs increased 11.9 
per cent; cereals and bakery goods, 1.4 per cent; fats and 
oils, 1.1 per cent; sugar and sweets, 1.0 per cent; and 
canned fruits and vegetables, 0.5 per cent. Declines oc- 
curred in the price of fresh fruits and vegetables, 1.4 per 
cent; beverages, 1.2 per cent; dried fruits and vegetables, 
0.9 per cent; meats, 0.4 per cent; and dairy products, 0.1 
per cent. Comparison with the price of food for June, 
1945, shows a decrease of 1.1 per cent. The principal 
changes were an advance of 11.0 per cent in the price 
of eggs and a drop of 7.2 per cent in that of fresh fruits 
and vegetables. 


TABLE X 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN RETAIL FOOD COSTS 
Percentage Change July, 1945, from 
Commodity Group July, 1944 . June, 1945 
Chicago Peoria Springfield Chicago Peoria Springfield 

+ 1.5 + 3.1 + 0.3 +0.4 +0.1 —1.1 
Cereals and bakery goods.............. — 0.7 + 0.5 + 1.4 +0.2 +0.1 +0.1 
+ 2.2 — 0.9 0.4 +0.2 0.0 —0.1 
+ 4.5 +17.8 +11.9 +6.9 +8.9 +11.0 
Fruits and vegetables.................. + 2.0 + 9.4 —- 1.0 —0.4 —0.9 —5.3 
+ 2.4 +12.3 — 1.4 —0.6 —1.2 —7.2 
+ 0.7 + 3.2 — 0.9 —0.1 0.0 —0.5 
+ 0.1 — 0.3 1.2 0.0 —0.3 —0.4 
6s take vee + 0.6 + 0.9 + 1.1 +0.2 +0.8 0.0 
+ 1.1 — 3.2 + 1.0. +0.2 0.0 0.0 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional Office. 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN ILLINOIS CITIES* 


ALTON (Pop. 31,255) 


(Alton, on the Mississippi River, manufactures ammunition, beans, 
bricks, glass, flour, leather, paper, steel, boats, tents, awnings, a 
bluing, beer, vinegar, whiting, and men’s clothing. Lime and buil 
stone quarries, foundries, and an oil refinery are other industries. 
Declines in chemicals, explosives and soap, non-ferrous 
metals, and glass manufacturing industries in July were prin- 
cipally responsible for decreases of 1.0 per cent in employ- 
ment and 7.7 per cent in pay rolls which more than offset 
increases for the preceding month. Leather tanning and paper 
box, bag, and tube manufacturers reported increased activity. 
Valuation of building permits declined 62.5-per cent. Bank 
debits were 8.9 per cent higher than a year ago but 14.1 per 
cent below the June, 1945 amount. Retail sales, although off 
13 per cent for the month, were 7 per cent more than in 


July, 1944. 
AURORA (Pop. 47,170) 


(Aurora, an important city in the Fox River Valley, presents a diver- 
sified list of industries engaged in manufacturing railroad coaches, con- 
veying, pumping and road machinery, steel furniture, tools, hardware 
specialties, aluminum ingots, auto accessories, textile and dairy 
products.) 

Employment declined 2.1 per cent but pay rolls increased 
0.8 per cent. Machinery and machine tool and sheet metal 
industries reported both fewer employees and smaller pay 
rolls. Increased wage payments were recorded by car build- 
ing and repairing concerns and some paper goods estab- 
lishments. Building permit valuations increased 9.6 per cent. 
Bank debits were 5.9 per cent less than in July, 1944, and 
19.6 per cent below the amount for June, 1945. 


BELLEVILLE (Pop. 28,405) 


anne se is an important industrial city producing stoves, drinking 
ountains, bricks, caskets, castings, chemicals, beer, shingle-cutting 
and mining machinery, enameled wire, flour, leather products, shoes, 
stencil machines, and men’s and women’s clothing. Coal mining is 
another industry.) 


Gains of 0.6 per cent occurred for both employment and 
pay rolls. Although reduced operations were reported by the 


heating and plumbing and machinery and machine tool in- 


dustries, these declines were more than offset by increased 
activity in the men’s clothing, flour, feed and other cereals, 
and beverage manufacturing establishments. Retail sales de- 
clined on both a yearly and a monthly basis, 1 per cent and 
16 per cent, respectively. 


BLOOMINGTON (Pop. 32,868) 


(Bloomington, in the midst of a rich farming area, is an important 
producer of oil heaters, electric refrigerators, air conditioning and 
ventilating equipment, furnaces, stoves, boilers, washing machines 
and ironers, railroad equipment, dairy products, canned vegetables, 
and candy. Railroad shops.) 

The small declines of 0.6 per cent in employment and 
0.7 per cent in pay rolls reflected similar decreases in the 
heating and plumbing equipment concerns. Small increases 
were reported by the car building and repair shops. Non- 
manufacturing concerns reported good gains of 4.2 per cent 
in employment and 5.2 per cent in pay rolls. Valuation of 
building permits registered a sharp decline of 88.2 per cent. 
Bank debits, although 31.5 per cent less than in June, showed 
only a negligible change on a yearly basis. The volume of 
retail sales was the same as in July, 1944, but 12 per cent less 
than in June, 1945. 


CHICAGO (Pop. 3,396,808) 


(Chicago, the second largest city in the United States, is the terminus 
of 39 railroads, .TT 23 trunk lines, and it has 21 airports within 
a 20-mile radius. It is the livestock and grain market of the world and 
the largest mail order distributing center. Chicago leads the world in 
the production of meat products, telephone equipment, furniture, agri- 
cultural implements, jewelry, foundry products, railroad supplies, gas 
and electric appliances, machinery, musical instruments, and radio and 
auto accessories.) 


In the seventh consecutive month of decline, employment 
fell off 3.6 per cent and pay rolls 4.5 per cent. Sharply re- 


* The reports are written from materials supplied by the Chambers of 
Commerce, Illinois Department of Labor, Federal Reserve Banks, 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional Office. 


duced operations were reported for electrical machinery, ma- 
chinery and machine tool, and other transportation equipment 
industries. Aircraft and shipbuilding are classified in the last- 
named group. Mail order houses also were less active but 
department and variety stores had more workers and larger 
wage payments. Building permit valuations rose 29.5 per cent. 
Bank debits were 8.2 per cent and 24.3 per cent, respectively, 
less than a year ago and a month ago. Retail sales dropped 
13 per cent for the month but were 6 per cent higher than in 
July, 1944. The cost of living was 0.2 per cent more than in 
June, and 1.7 per cent greater than a year ago. Trends for 
food costs were similar. 


DANVILLE (Pop. 36,919) 


(Danville has a diversified list of industries, including coal mining, 
clay products, textiles, coal-mining machinery, foundry and machine 
shop products, leather, hardware, lumber, furnaces, hemp products, 
and food processing.) al 

The substantial declines of 48 per cent in ‘employment 
and 7.5 per cent in pay rolls resulted mainly from reduced 
activity in men’s furnishings and work clothes, car building 
and repair, and non-ferrous metals manufacturing concerns. 
For nonmanufacturing firms employment did not change, and 
pay rolls rose slightly. Bank debits, although 11.4 per cent 
less than in June, were 8.0 per cent above the amount for 
July, 1944. Again, no building activity was reported. 


DECATUR (Pop. 62,976) 


(Decatur, the center of soybean production and processing, is the 
soybean capital of America. The city has important concerns manu- 
facturing metals and textiles as well as corn, soybean and grain 
processing, agricultural food manufacturing, dairies and creameries, 
and printing and publishing industries.) 

Sharply reduced activity in a large ordnance plant in the 
area, as well as in foundry and forge products, heating and 
plumbing equipment, car building amd repair, and an im- 
portant war production unit in the other transportation equip- 
ment group, caused notable declines of 9.5 per cent in 
employment and 16.2 per cent in pay rolls. There was a 60.3 
per cent drop in the valuation of building permits. Bank debits 
showed ‘a slight decline of 1.1 per cent for the year and 
were 19.4 per cent less than in June, 1945. Retail sales were 
13 per cent below the June volume and 4 per cent less than 
in July, 1944. 


EAST ST. LOUIS (Pop. 75,609) 


(East St. Louis is a leader in the State in meat packing. Other im- 
portant industries are chemicals, aluminum, iron and steel foundries 
and machine shops, railroad equipment, zinc smelting, machine tools 
and valves, rubber reclaiming, oil refineries, and rock quarries. The 
general area of East St. Louis is one of the most highly industrialized 
regions of the State.) 

_ _Both_employment and pay rolls decreased 2.8 per cent 
in July. For heating and plumbing equipment and glass prod- 
ucts manufacturers, both items declined. Meat packers and 
public utilities had more employees and larger pay rolls. 
Although blast furnaces and rolling mills showed a_ small 
decline in workers, their wage payments increased slightly. 
Plans for a large grain elevator contributed to the gain of 
253.8 per cent in building permit valuations. Bank debits were 
10.5 per cent less than a year ago and 124 per cent below 
the amount for June, 1945. Retail sales dropped 10 per cent 
for the month, but were 1 per cent better than a year ago. 


ELGIN (Pop. est. 44,000) 


(Elgin has important industries producing watches, dairy products, 
thread and yarn, automobile accessories, capping and filling machines, 
water softeners, street sweepers, woodwork, store equipment, ovens, 
cylinders, shoes, clothing, steel cabinets, and tools. Publishing is 
another important industry.) 

The declines of 2.1 per cent in employment and 7.9 per 
cent in pay rolls resulted from decreased activity in the 
important watches, clocks, and jewelry group. The valuation 
of building permits issued in July, $75,205, represented a rise 
of 149.7 per cent in the month. Bank debits were 18.9 per 
cent lower than in June, 1945, and 2.5 per cent less than 
in July, 1944. ; 
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FREEPORT (Pop. 25,065) 


(Freeport is an important manufacturing center, surrounded by a rich 

grain and dai farm region. Some important industries are insurance 
and the manufacture of batteries, toys, hardware, farm machinery, oil 
burners, windmills, medicines, food products, printing and electrical 
equipment.) 

Declines of 2.8 per cent in employment and 2.1 per cent 
in pay rolls are attributable largely to the fact that electrical 
machinery and machinery and machine tool industries re- 
duced their activities in the month. Building permits valued 
at $8,450 were issued in July, an increase of 38.5 per cent 
_over the amount reported for the preceding month. 


JOLIET (Pop. 42,365) 


(Joliet is an important industrial city manufacturing wallpaper, wire, 
roofing, gas ranges, fire brick, horse shoes, packaging machines, 
bakery machinery, chemicals, calendars, cartons, tanks, beer, barrels, 
dairy products, and work clothing. Railroad shops, oil refineries, coal 
mines, limestone quarries.) 

Reduced operations by important war production firms in 
the chemicals, soaps, and explosives group were largely re- 
sponsible for substantial declines of 6.7 per cent in employ- 
ment and 7.0 per cent in pay rolls. Blast furnaces and rolling 
mills, sheet iron and tin plate, brick and pottery, and other 
paper goods concerns also reported decreases. Building permit 
valuations were more than two and a half times the June 
figure. Bank debits declined 11.4 per cent for the month, but 
were 8.7 per cent higher than a year ago. Retail sales made 
a notable gain of 28 per cent over the volume for July, 1944, 
although they were 12 per cent lower than in June, 1945. 


KANKAKEE (Pop. 22,241) 


(Kankakee, located in a rich, diversified farming area, is an important 
manufacturing center for —— implements, furniture, textiles, 
building materials, paints, foundry and machine shop products, and 
stone quarries.) 

Declines of 2.3 per cent in employment and 8.6 per cent 
in pay rolls resulted when large decreases by firms in the 
heating and plumbing equipment industries more than offset 
gains for both items reported by the agricultural implement 
and furniture and cabinet work manufacturers. Building per- 
mits declined 45.7 per cent for the month, their valuation 
amounting to $46,371. 


MATTOON (Pop. 17,532) 


(Mattoon is a strategically located city producing kitchen furniture, 
shoes, roofing, Diesel engines, foundry products, broomcorn, and 
brooms. The shops of two large railroads and two truck terminals are 
located in the city and it is surrounded by a rich grain, livestock, 
poultry, and fruit farming region.) 

Employment and pay rolls declined 4.0 per cent and 
10.1 per cent, respectively, for the month. A decrease of 8.1 
per cent in number of workers as compared with July, 194, 
was reported, but only a slight falling off in wage payments. 
Bank debits were 12.6 per cent less than in June, but 2.5 per 
cent above the amount for July, 1944. Retail sales for May 
were 1.8 per cent higher than for April, but declined 6.8 per 
cent from the volume for May, 1944. 


PEORIA (Pop. 105,087) 


(Peoria is the largest nega of earth-moving equipment in the 
world. It has large distilleries, chemical plants, agricultural implement 
plants, and stockyards. It also manufactures cotton goods, pharma- 
ceuticals, malleable iron, and steel products such as wire, rods, es 
stoves and: furnaces. Agricultural foods and soybeans are processed. 
Peoria is one of the highly diversified industrial cities of the State.) 

Slight declines of 1.1 per cent in employment and 0.6 
per cent in pay rolls were reported for this area in July. 
Machinery and machine tool plants and blast furnaces and 
rolling mills reduced their operations. Chemicals, explosives 
and soap, paper boxes, bags and tubes, and beverage manu- 
facturers showed gains for both items. Department stores, 
telephone companies, and miscellaneous nonmanufacturing 
concerns also increased employment and pay rolls. The valua- 
tion of building permits, $154,943, more than doubled the June 
figure. Bank debits showed a slight decline of 1.7 per cent 
for the month, but were 7.5 per cent higher than in July, 
1944. Retail sales declined 12 per cent on a monthly basis, 
but were 13 per cent above those for a year ago. Retail costs 
of food were 3.1 per cent higher than in July, 1944, having 
risen 0.1 per cent in the month. 


QUINCY (Pop. 40,469) 


(Quincy has important industries producing stoves, rang: furnaces, 
pumps, industrial trailers, poultry equipment, showcases and store fix- 
tures, shoes, plumbing and steam equipment, machine tools, and elec- 
tronic and broadcasting equipment. Agricultural products are stored 
and processed.) / 

_ Declines of 1.4 per cent in employment and 5.7 per cent 
in pay rolls largely reflected conditions in the other trans- 
portation equipment industries, shoe manufacturing, and de- 
partment stores. Machinery and machine tool and plumbing 
and heating equipment manufacturers reduced their work 
forces but had larger pay rolls. Building permits valued at 
$15,078 were issued in the month; this amount was more 
than five times the June, 1945, total. 


ROCKFORD (Pop. est. 93,000: Metropolita 
Area est. 110,000) . 


(Rockford is the third largest city of the State. It is an im ant 
manufacturing center for machine tools, piston rings, gears, and auto- 
mobile parts, aluminum castings, furniture, textiles, hardware, wood 
and iron-working machinery, pianos, stoves, leather goods, air con- 
ditioning and heating equipment.) 

The declines of 2.4 per cent in employment and 5.9 per 
cent in pay rolls were caused chiefly by reduced activity in 
automobile, cutlery, edge tools and hardware, heating and 
plumbing equipment, machinery and machine tool, and sheet 
iron and tin plate concerns. Increased pay rolls were re- 
ported for automobile sales and services, chemicals, ex- 
plosives and soap, department stores, foundry and forge 
products, and laundries. Building permits declined 39.9 per 
cent for the month. Bank debits were 6.6 per cent and 18.6 
per cent, respectively, less than a year ago and a month ago. 
Retail sales were 8 per cent less than in July, 1944, and 22 
per cent below the June, 1945, volume. Electric sales to ulti- 
mate consumers fell off 17.9 per cent. 


ROCK ISLAND-MOLINE (Pop. 87,500) 


(The Rock Island-Moline area is the farm implement center of the 
world and produces large quantities of war materiel. Other important 
industries are machine tools, iron and brass foundries, heating and 
ventilating equipment, structural materials, automobile parts and ac- 
cessories, elevators, furniture, insurance, lumber mills, sash and door 
factories, glass and paper products, farm lighting plants, rubber foot- 
wear, oils and paints, textiles, and electric come Fy supplies.) 

In Rock Island, electrical machinery and rubber prod- 
ucts firms, and saw and planing mills contributed to the 
declines of 0.3 per cent in employment and 1.2 per cent in 
pay rolls. Agricultural implement and machinery and ma- 
chine tool firms increased their activity somewhat. Building 
permits fell off 51.7 per cent. Bank debits declined 16.3 per 
cent for the month, but were practically unchanged on a 
yearly basis. The sharp declines of 10.2 per cent in employ- 
ment and 11.4 per cent in pay rolls for Moline reflected con- 
ditions in agricultural implement and machinery and machine 
tool industries. Automobile, car building and repair, book 
binding and publishing, and heating and plumbing equipment 
concerns increased their operations. Building permits made 
a substantial gain of 31.4 per cent. Bank debits declined 11.0 
per cent and 5.5 per cent, respectively, for the month and on 
a yearly basis. 

Retail sales in the area fell off 14 per cent for the month, 
but were 10 per cent higher than in July, 1944 


SPRINGFIELD (Pop. 75,503) 


(Springfield has a number of Federal offices as well as the offices of 
the State Government. It is the home of a number of insurance com- 
panies and regional government offices. Industrially, Springfield has 
a diversified list of concerns manufacturing road and earth-moving 
machinery, agricultural implements, machine tools, and boilers. It is 
also a center of coal mining and the processing of grain and soybeans.) 

Employment declined 1.4 per cent and pay rolls 1.6 per 
cent for the month. Flour, feed and cereal mills and elec- 
trical machinery firms reported more workers, but there was 
a decrease in employment for the agricultural implement 
establishments. Building permits declined 26.4 per cent for 
the month. Bank debits showed only a negligible decrease 
from the figure for July, 1944, but were 15.8 per cent below 
that for June, 1945. Retail sales were 18 per cent less than 
in June, but 14 per cent greater than in July, 1944. The retail 
cost of food declined 1.1 per cent for the month and showed 
only a slight increase of 0.3 per cent over the index for 


July, 1944 
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INDEXES OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY IN ILLINOIS 
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